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is paid to the Unionist press of Ulster and the Sinn Fein organs in the 
south and west of Ireland. In one place (page 120) the author even 
hazards a quotation from the New York American .' 

The work, when judged by war standards, is remarkably free from 
errors. Only one is at all worthy of note. The author speaks (page 8) 
of " une se"rie de Land Acts dont le dernier date de 1903," and again 
(page 45 ) of the Land Act of 191 3. The most recent Land Act was 
that of 1909. The so-called "act" of 1913 never passed through 
Parliament as it was withdrawn by the ministry. 

Such minor criticisms as these detract little from the value of M. 
Tr^guiz's work, which is a real contribution to our knowledge of a 
most perplexing problem , and it is a tribute to the author's knowl- 
edge and fair-mindedness that he has been able to produce a book 
covering so extensive and debatable a field and yet so little marred by 
partisanship. The reviewer regrets only that the work was written be- 
fore the Home Rule Convention had begun its sessions. 

Of the two books the first is the more interesting, the second the 
more impartial and comprehensive. Both add much to our informa- 
tion of England's most vexatious problem. 

William Thomas Morgan. 

Columbia University. 

England and Germany, 1740-1914.. By BERNADOTTE E. 
Schmitt. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916. — 524 pp. 

The world war was a signal to many to rush into print. Poet and 
peasant, philosopher and bootblack, all felt an inner call to write war 
books. The result was the appearance of countless volumes on various 
phases of the war, nearly all trashy , unreliable and, of course, bitterly 
partisan. Among the very few that are valuable is this volume by Mr. 
Schmitt, who, to the credit of American scholarship, has shown that it 
is possible to write a book on the causes of the world war that is sane, 
authoritative, fair and yet decidedly pro- Ally and especially pro- 
English. The title is somewhat misleading, as almost the entire vol- 
ume is devoted to Anglo-German relations since 1870. 

England, as the author truly says, has been the chief guardian of the 
balance of power ; time and again she has used her forces to strike 
down those who sought to dominate Europe. Hence when, in August, 
1 9 14, she took up arms to withstand the German onslaught, she was 
but playing her historic r61e. 

Was the world war mainly a struggle between Germany and Russia ; 
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or between Germany and France ; or between Germany and England ; 
or between Germany and America? If bitterness of feeling is any 
evidence, it was England that Germany considered her chief antagonist. 
England is the subject of the Hymn of Hate. And yet no historic 
enmity existed between these two peoples, who had always lived in 
peace and amity with each other. According to Mr. Schmitt, the chief 
cause of Anglo-German enmity was economic and territorial rivalry. 
In several illuminating chapters he discusses the economic advance 
of Germany and its effect upon England. Germany's industrial 
development has been the most striking phenomenon of modern 
times. In one generation a "peasant land" became a beehive of 
industry and the rival of the "workshop of the world," England. 
Germany exceeded the latter as a producer of iron and was not far 
behind her as a producer of coal, the two pillars of modern industry. 
In the export of manufactured articles Germany was rapidly advancing 
to the side of England. And yet, as Mr. Schmitt shows, England was 
not suffering because of German competition ; on the contrary, she was 
not only holding her own, but her trade was rapidly expanding. What 
she was losing was not world trade but monopoly of world trade. 
England's " jealousy" of Germany was in truth the sentiment of the 
tariff reformers, who were repudiated by the English people in the 
elections of 1906 and in the two elections of 19 10. Indeed there 
was general admiration in England for German efficiency and fore- 
sight, and Englishmen were urged to improve their business and edu- 
cational methods in order that they might better compete with their 
rivals in trade. But this was not the case with the Germans. An 
idee fixe took hold of Germany, where large sections of the people 
firmly believed that England regarded their prosperity with hatred 
and envy, and that she was constantly plotting to destroy them. An 
article written by an irresponsible journalist in the Saturday Review, 
the organ of a High Tory clique, demanding the destruction of Ger- 
many, was widely quoted in that country, where it was believed that 
in this article Britain had spoken her true mind. The imperial prefer- 
ence movement, championed by The Round Table, and other British 
periodicals, convinced many Germans that England was preparing to 
shut out their country from access to the raw materials of the British 
Empire. The Junkers, for reasons of their own, fanned the hatred of 
England into a glowing flame with results that we all know. 

Territorial ambition was another cause of Anglo-German rivalry. 
The lack of a great colonial empire was, according to the Germans, 
the one defect in their otherwise perfect system. Their prosperity, 
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instead of satisfying them, made them all the more discontented 
with their territorial lot. To whatever part of the world map they 
looked, they saw " red." It seemed scandalous to the victors of Sedan 
that wide areas of the world should belong to a people whose military 
power was so badly shaken by a handful of Boers. England was the 
new " sick man," whose estate could easily be seized by those who 
had the strength of will and the strength of arm. German ambitions 
in North Africa and Asia Minor were in truth balked by Great Britain 
for the very good reason that she feared that Germany's increased 
power would be used against her. She had to back up France in the 
Morocco dispute unless she was willing to face the Triple Alliance 
single-handed. She had to forbid the extension of the Bagdad Rail- 
way to the Persian Gulf unless she wished her route to India to be 
endangered. It is well known now that England was more than willing 
to make " room " for Germany in Africa and Asia. The arrangements 
with that end in view, made on the eve of the world war by Prince Lich- 
nowsky and that high-souled lover of peace, Sir Edward Grey, were 
nullified by the military clique in Wilhelmstrasse, who would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the destruction of the British Empire. 

In an admirable chapter on " The Admiralty of the Atlantic," Mr. 
Schmitt clearly shows that England had grown accustomed to the Ger- 
man navy and had tried time and again to abate the fierce naval 
rivalry between the two nations. To her request for a " naval holiday," 
Germany turned a face of flint because she would not brook British 
supremacy on the seas. She refused to recognize that naval supremacy 
in time of war was a life-and-death matter for England with her scat- 
tered empire and low food production, just as military supremacy was 
essential to Germany with her exposed frontiers. In spite of Tory 
insistence, England rejected conscription, for she had no desire to 
challenge the German army. But Germany was eager to challenge the 
British navy. Even the Asquith Ministry, composed of " Little- 
Englanders " and peace lovers, were compelled to maintain the two- 
power standard. To refuse would have been to invite disaster to their 
country. 

The book contains excellent chapters on the various international 

questions, such as the Morocco Affair, the Near East, the Triple 

Entente and the diplomatic situation preceding the world war, but 

here the author is on well-traveled ground. His real contribution is on 

Anglo-German rivalry. In the opinion of the reviewer, the book 

should be in the library of every serious student of European affairs. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro. 
The College or the City of New York. 



